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ABSTRACT 

The author develops the notion of the modem 
educational bureaucracy, suggesting that the decisionmaking process 
of the school is controlled by two authority structixces — the 
administrators and the subordinates. The intent of this paper is to 
explore the interaction of these two sources of authority and to 
analyze the implications for the process of educational change. In 
addition, the paper examines two potent educational forces that are 
threatening to disrupt the delicate balance-of-power relationships 
that now govern the schools. The author argues that the 
"accountability in the classroom" movement threatens to thrust the 
administrator into the center of the sphere of influence 
traditionally maintained' by teachers, and that the "collective 
negotiations" movement is propelling the teachers squarely into the 
sphere of influence traditionally maintain by administrators. The 
result will be a new form of educational bureaucracy that will have 
specific implications for th^ process of change. The author concludes 
his paper by hypothesizing on the character of the new educational 
bureaucracy as it relates to educational change. (Author) 
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THE mm::U<l educational JiUREAUCKACY AND THE PROCESS 01 CILANGK 

A formal organi/.aLion can he Lhou[;ht of as a social mochanism created 
to solve, or at least cope with, an on-going problem in soci( :y. Like 
other forma] organi;cat ions , the school must ilccA witl- the tasks of 
structuring, managing, and giving direction to a coinplex mix of human 
and material resources. Unlike most other formal orj-.anixations, the 
school has a human output theref-^re It is faced with rather unique problems 
of managerial control. 

Questions concerning the effective management of education lead 
directly to the concept of authority. As Douglas McCregor puts it, 
"If there is a single assumption v:hich pervades conventional organiza- 
tional theory, it is that authority is the central, i iHlispcnsabl e 'ncans 
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of managerial control." 

The crux of the problem associated with the concept of authority, 
therefore managerial control, is found in the form ol a fundamental 
dilemma in education which is linked to the nature of the learning process. 
On the one hand, the requirements for pupil learning si;ggest an unencumbered, 
non-pcrscriptivc environ»nent ; and, on the other hand, the requirements for 
efficiency and predictability in human and material r:.'Source management 
suggest a rational, programmed environment. Put another v;ay, **The one 

demands personalistic , idiosyncratic and flexible belj vior; the other 
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requires impersonal, universal iiitic and consistent bt. ^nvior 

Understanding the nature of the dilenuna, the question regarding the 
source of authority begins to come into focus. Charles Bidwell puts the 
adminislrative probiom in perspective, "... the loosi >css of system struc- 
tures and the nature of the teaching tasl: seen to prt .;s for a p: ofo.'^sional 
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mode of school system organization, while demands for uniformity of 
product and the long time span over which cohorts of students are trained 
press for rationali^sation of activities and thus for a bureaucratic 
base of organization." Thus, the specter of two very different sources 
of organizational authority in the school comes inte the picture one 
rooted in the classical bureaucratic tradition of formal centralized 
authority and the other rooted in Llie informal profe.ssionalism of the 
teacher. The intent of this paper is to explore the interaction of these 
two sources of authority and to analyze the implications that the inter- 
actions have for the process of educational change. 

The School as a Traditional Bureaucracy 

In attempting to understand the concept of authority as it -relates 
to the formal organization of the school, a review of the classical 
tradition of organizational theory is essential. Writing in the late 
19th Century, Max Weber attempted to elevate the study of organization 
to a science by developing a theoretical frame oc reference for the 
analysis of authority in formal organizations. Weber defined authority 
as "the probability that a command v/ith a given specific content will be 
obeyed by a given group of persons."^ The question of the source of the 
legitimization of authority was paramount in his thinkin?^. Weber defined 
three types of authority, the first legitimated by the sanctity of 
tradition, as in the divine rule of kings. The second was legitimized 
by the charismatic character of the leader, sucl* as the man v7ho inspires 
great loyalty and confidence among his followers. The third typo of 
authority was "legal" authority based on a belief in the supremacy of the 



law. In organizations, the constitutionv-il-typo charters and formally 
established policy vest the authority of conm^and in specific organiza- 
tional offices to be used by the people who occupy those offices. The 
legitimacy of :lie controlling influence of the supervisor over the sub- 
ordinate is, therefore, a matter of organizational law. Anyone v;ho 

accepts the terms of employment is, in effect, accepting a legal constraint 
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on his behavior and considers it his duty to obey orders. 

Efficiency in organization was central to Weber's thinking and 
central to efficiency v/as the idea of rationality built into the process 
of organization. Weber referred to this rational-legalistic organizational 
type as bureaucratic, hence coining a word which has come to assume almost 
the opposite meaning today from that intended oiiginally. Weber wrote 
that the rational-legalistic organization must exhibit the follov/ing 
characteristics : 

1. A well-defined hierarchy of authority; 

2. A division of labor based on functional specialization; 

3. A system of rules covering the rights and duties of employees; 

4. A system of procedures dealing with work situations; 

5. Impersonality of interpersonal relations; 

6. Promotion and selection based on technical competence; 

7. Separation of property belonging to the organization and property 
belonging to the individual. 

From these early beginnings a school -of -thought sprang up v;hich is 
frequently referred to as classical organizational theory. The intellectual 
disciples contributing co the definition of the rational, r^fficient organi- 
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zation were legion and the first half of the 20th Century was av.'ash with 

principles and practices of "scientific management.*' Weber's uodcst list 

of essentials were expanded rapidly. A few of the oi .^anizational charnc- 

g 

teristics which received general acceptance v/ere: 

1. Standardization of role performance. 

2. Scientific testing and evaluation of output. 

3. Incentives for increased v;orker motivation. 

4. Enforced org nizational discipline through reward and punishment. 

5. Unity of command. 

6. Span of control (the number of workers one supervisor can 
efficiently control). 

7. Adherence to the administrative process (planning, organizing, 
commanding, coordinating and controlling). 

The public educational institution, as well as most other formal 
organizations, is generally a derivative of classic^] organizational theory 
For example, the school maintains a clear organization hierarchy with the 
authority and responsibility of command centralized in the office of the 
principal who reports d irectly to the superintendent. Educational policy 
and rules stipulate what is expected and prohibited v;itii respect to the 
behavior of the teachers and students (the behavior of an administrator is 
controlled to a much lesser degree). The expressed need for student 
discipline cannot be forgotten by anyone v;ho has ever been in a public 
school. A division of labor based on functional specialization is qui to 
apparent at the hi^^h school level where we find English teachers, science 
teachers , home economics teachers , etc . 

Also, an appart^nt need for efficiency in the standardization of the 
product (in this case the student) is cleai'ly present* as the school sends 



one cohort of students after another through a lock-step pattern of 
age-grade educational experiences. The school is designed for all 
students of a cohort to reach each successive stage (grade) with the 
same level of knowledge. Unfortunately, the schools have never been 
able to satisfactorily deal with the issue of what to do with students 
who arrive at the next higher grade without the requisite knowledge. 
The classical theorist's treated this issue by stating that the product 
be rejecte^ and the producer be sanctioned. The school frequently rejects 
the product, but it has difficulty sanctioning the teachers. Also, the 
number of students a teacher can effectively teach in a classroom without 
lowering significantly the quality of instruction is an ever present 
question in a school (span of control). Rations of 18 to 1 for high 
schools and 25 to 1 in elementary schools are frequently advocated in 
educational circles* 

In short, the bureaucratic tradition as expressed in classical organi- 
zation theory has played and does play a major role in the structure 
and governance of the contemporary school. However, other forces work 
within the dynamic of the organization which the classical theorists 
did not recognize. As Peter I3iau and Richard Scott point out, "Weber's 
conceptual scheme, by concentrating on the officially instituted aspects 
of bureaucr-^cies , neglects the ways in which these a>;e modified by informal 

patterns and thus excludes from analysis the most dynamic aspects of formal 
9 

organizations ." 

In other words, the psychological and sociological variables which 
influence human behavior were not treated by the cla/^^^ical theorists, 
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therefore they only paint a partial picture of the autliorlty structure. 
The next stage of this paper is l.o discuss the internal governance of 
the school as it takes into account the interaction of these formal and 
informal sources of authority. 

t 

The School as a Modern Bureaucracy 

Authority from Above 

The classical theorists believed that a bureaucratic system of 
organizational control must promote rational, efficient, and disciplined 
behavior. Through a highly defined organizational hierarchy, a tightly 
prescribed body of rules, and a vjell articulated division of labor, the 
action of subordinates could be strictly limited to those prescribed 
for maxim efficiency. By not understanding the socirl and psychological 
needs that are ever present in the makeup of man, the class^ical tlieorists 
conceptualized a system of management control that \/:'S, in reality, 
repressive and intimidating to subordinates. 

In discussing the constraining character of the bureaucratic form on 
subordinates. Max Abbott describes the system as maiwLaining rights for 
superordinates and duti cs for subordinates. Tlic adm mi i.strators, he 
contends, maintain the right to veto or affirm the ic'o.as of subordinates, 
control their formal communications, initiate their cc.tivities, assign 
duties, confer jurisdictions, settle conflicts, set ^^bals and, by tradition, 
receive the right to deference. By deference bo moans, for example, the 
principal can interrupt at will the teacher's work without feeling the 
need to apologize, hov;ever, the teaclier can only int rrupt tlic principal 
for "good cause." Subordinates thus find their worl.l of work defined in 

ERLC 
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terms of obIlf>ations to their superiors. 

Warren Bonnis presents a cogentpicture of the intiniii'atlng 
character of the organizational bureaucracy. ''At least, /cry fev7 of 
us have been indifferent to the fact that the bare icratic mechanism 
is a social instrument in the service of repression; that it treats 
man's ego and social needs as a constant, or as nonexistent or inert; 
that these confined and constricted needs insinuate themselves into the 
social processes of organizations in strange, unintended ways; and that 
tliose very matters whicli Weber claimed escaped caloilation love, 
power, hate not only are calculable and powerful in their effects 
but must be reckoned with."^^ Indeed, these socio-phycho] ogical 
reactions among subordinates must be reckoned witli because they partici- 
pate in a process which can literally reverse the erfcire authority system 
of an organization. The view of an organization which, under given con- 
ditions, finds it is being controlled by the subordinates at the lower 
end of the hierarchy opens up a whole new perspecti%o on authority which 
plays an important role in the modern educational buvpaucracy . 

Authority from Below 

Stating an obvious truth, **The leader," says George llomans, "cannot 

bring his group from one state to another unless his orders are, to some 
12 

extent, obeyed." In the tradition of the classici^^t, the subordinates 
would inevitably obey because the system of rules, rewards and punishments 
permit no other form of behavior. Bnt in the modern bureaucracy a 
different understanding of tho workings of the auLho/ity systems of 
organizations becomes clear. 

ERIC 
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As early as i933, Chester Barnard began to ar^,uo that the real 

focus of authority in organizations v;as at the middle and lov7er levels 

of the hierarchy and not at the top as most people rxJ>si;me. lie also 

argued that v/hcn the delegation of authority takes place, the 

authority is delegated from lower levels to higher levels rather than 
13 

vice versa. Homans speaks of Barnard's thesis: 

If an order given by a leader to a member of hi s v;roiip 
is accepted by Lho member and controls his ncti \^ Ity in ' 
the ^;r onp, then t he order is said to carry aut ir Trity . 
This deiinition implies that the authority of TjVi order 
always rests on the v;illingness of the person to whom 
it is addressed to obey it. Authority, like control, 
is always a matter of individual decision. Th\s> idea 
runs counter to ordinary forms of speech and ley.alistic 
definitions. We speak of leaders as 'the authorities' 
or as 'persons in authority,' and we say th.at I'ncy can 
'delegate authority' to others. That is, we trJk as if 
authority were something inherent in leadc:rs ar.d flowing 
from them. Our definition reminds that the power of 
the leader always depends on his being able, by v/hatevor 
methods, to carry his group witli him; it reminds us of 
the great commonplace tliat the government rests on the 
consent of the governed. I'* 

In short, subordinates are obliged to decide, personally or collectively, 
whether to obey or disobey a directive from supero: ^nates. The act of 
obedience or disobedience is an act of authority on the part of subordinates. 
Concurrent with an act of obedience is the delegation of authoiity upward 
to the top of the hierarchy with the understanding tliat the subordinates, 
on a particular issue, are willing to be governed from above. Barnard 
suggests four conditions which must be met if subordinates are to accept 
the authority of a directive from above: (1) he must be able to mentally 
and physically comply with it; (2) he must understand the directive; (3) 
he must believe the directive is not inconsistent wiih the purpose of the 
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the orjicnni;:ation; and (4) he must believe the directive is compatible 
with his personal interests as a whole, 

Within Barnard's context of authority, then, tlie raibordinalcs of an 
organization have the authoritative mc«ins of supporting or denying the 
formnlly established centrali;:cd decision-makin?^; machinery of the 
organization. Out of this conceptual perspective a new view on managerial 
control is formed. Tliis is, an organizational deci.pio:i-mal;ing process 
which must take into account two authority structures , one in the hands 
the superordinates and the otlier in the hands oC the subordinates. 

] The School as a Balance of Pov>cr 

The modern bureaucracy concept suggests that tlic authority structure 
of die school is best described as a balance of pouor. On tlie one hand, 

^ the school is an organization whose cliarters vest in tlie chief schcol 

officer the ultimate formal autiorily and responsibility o£ the system; 
and, on the other hand, tlie school is an organization Vv'hich finds informal 
authority based in the coJlegial, professional cadre of teachers. An 
appropriate question at this point concerns the interface of the formal 
and informal authority structures and how the busin'ss of running a school 
is conducted. 

The modern bureaucracy, as it is being defined here, is made up of at 
least two morc-or-less defined spheres of influence in the school. The 
dimensions of the spheres of influence differ, of cotirse, from school to 
school; however, their presence can inevitably be fctind. The spheres of 
influence are bound by a normative structure and reitiforcod by* patterns of 
status, power, associations, conimunicaiion, reward.^ Mid sanctions. 
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Howard Bcckor in his study of Chiciii^o school .';civ.?rs provides n 
vivid picture of the normative expectations that vr.. Lhro,.,:h the- tc.«chcr.s' 
sphere of influence. i:ven thouyh tho tonchers acc^s^d the principal ns 
fhe supreme authority in the school, they hnd a clc::r conception of the 
conditions under which he could use his authority tox^ard what ends. 
When tho nrincipal or the teachers sensed that the other was actinR 
without iregard to the informal understandinj-s that existed between thorn, 
tension or even conflict could result. Becker writ-::, "Conflict arises 
When the principal ignores his teachers' need for prtfessionaJ independence 
and defense against attacks on authority. Both priK'pal and teachers 
command sanction which may be used to v^in such a.oo'flict: and establish 
their definition of the situation; i.e., they both i.ive means of con- 
trolling each other's behavior. "^^ 

As the teachers and administrators strunr.U: to control the behavior 
of the other, the modern bureaucracy stands out in isll essence, l-ach 
side can rely on an authority base which provides at. arsenal of weapons. 
The principal can, for example, refuse to back up t< chers.in their con- 
frontation wirh irate parents, allocate extra after ^:rhool duties to 
teachers, assij-n poor rooms to "trouble -making" teac .rs, give nosative 
teacher evaluations, and tho like. 

The teachers can, on the other ha„d, threaten t resign en masse 
(therefore embarrassing the principal in public ), a? ; ate in the comunity 
against the princip.-.!, f.o over the principal's lu ad o the superintendent, 
or simply ignore the principal and continue doin-; th. their own established 
way. This last activity is the tactic most froquenl used. 

Alonji with the notion that interacting authorit. systems attempt to 
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control each other's behavior, the balance of pov;cr idea suggests that 
as innovations are introduced into the school, changes in the role 
behavior of administrators as well as teachers necessarily must ensue 
ii' the innovation is to "take hold." Gross, Giacquinta, and Bernstein 
report their conclusions on a study vjhich illustrate the difficulties 
encountered by an educational organization attemptinj^ to bring change 
when working with a philosophy of change which reflects the traditional 
bureaucratic model rather than the modern bureaucratic mcdel. 



The authors report: 



Teachers were asked to conform to a new role model but 
were not provided with the skills and knov/ledgi they 
needed. It was assumed by the innovator that soy pro- 
fessional teacher 'worth his salt' could read a docunient 
describing the innovation and then, on his ov/n, radically 
change his behavior in ways that were congruent \/ith the 
new role model. The teachers were exposed to f. host of 
difficulties when they tried to do just that, and these 
difficulties were not recogni^ed by their suptiV-ors or 
resolved. As noted, teachers tried to behave accord 
with the catalytic ro^e model but immediately found 
themselves exposed to new and unanticipated responses from 
their pupils. Neither prepared for this new pur>il behavior 
nor equipped to deal with it effectively, they quickly 
reverted to the security of their previous role behavior. 



In their conclusions the authors point out the need for administrators 

to be cognizant of, as well as give respect to, the sphere of Infuence 

maintained by the teachers. They also stressed the importance of both 

teachers and manac^ers altering their role behavior to accommodate the 

arrival of the innovation : 

The school, as an organization, consists of a f it of 
interrelated roles, and because of this, basic chcinges 
in the teachers* role performance may require r.ajor 
changes in the management-/ s , if the ch.'ui4C-3 rc^alting 
from the implementation of the innovation arc*, be 
maintained. At Cambire (whore the study Look p!acu:), for 
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example, administrators made all of the major decisions 
about school policies, programs, and the types and amounts 
of materials needed in the classroom. However, the nature 
of the innovation required that many of them be made by 
teachers. The authority system of the school vjould re- 
quire .^Iteration in order to assure that teachers had the 
right to make such decisions and that management accepted 
the legitimacy of this change in their role. ^ 

The growth and development of the modern bureaucracy as a balance 

of power has come at considerable cost to the public school middle manager* 

More than ever he has become the man caught between two colliding systems 

of control. He faces a supcrordinate structure (superintendent, school 

board, state legislature), which expects him to execute the formally 

established policies of the school. The principal also faces the teachers 

who are, as Norman Boyan points out, "gaining and exercising the right in 

determining the rules and regulations which he is expected .to administer. 

He also sees their gaining and exercising the right to monitor and expose 

his administrative performance while his right to monitor their performance 

19 

threatens to evaporate." 

If one accepts the notion that the managerial control of the school 
is in fact an exercise of the balance of power, then it is worthwhile 
to speculate on current educational trends and how they may interfere 
with this balance in the near future. 

The Balance of Power and Educational Chanr^e 

Accountability and Modern Educational Bureaucracy 

The modern educational bureaucracy is being caught up in a current of 
accelerating contradictory trends vTliich cannot help but have a dramatic 
effect on the balance of power relationship existing in the school. Two 
of the contradictory trends which have surfaced in rccont years are 
"accountability in the classroom" and "collective negolir.tions." 

Accountability is defined by Leon Lessinger as the product of a 
process. 
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At its most b;:sic level, it means that an aj;cnl, public 
or private, entering into a contractual agree.iont to 
perform a service will be held answerable, for performing 
according to ai',reed-upon terms, within an estahlislied 
time period, and with a stipulated use of resources and 
performance standards. This definition of accuuntabllity 
requires that the parties to the contract keep cleaL and 
complete records and that this information be available 
for outside reviev;. It also sugj;ests penalties and rewards; 
accountability without redress or incentive is mere 
rhetoric. 

California has been one of the first states to enact legislation 

which is intended to open up the classroom and hold the teacher 

accountable for the learning, or lack of such, thc^t takes place. On 

July 20, 1971 the Governor of CaliJornia signed into lav; a bill, 

identified as the Stull Biil, which represents the essence of the 

21 

accountability mox'CTiient. This bill is referred to as both a teacher 
evaluation lav; and a teacher tenure lav/. As a teacher evaluation 
it sets forth specific requirements for the evaluation of teacher per- 
formance and conduct. As a teacher tenure law it prescribes the legal 
grounds for dismissing a tenured teacher. The bill states that each 
district school board shall develop and adopt specific evaluation and 
assessment guidelines which shall include the following: 

A. The establishment of standards of expected student progress 
in each area of study. 

B. The assessment of certified personnel competence as it relates 
to the established standards. 

C. The assessment of other duties normally performed by certifi- 
cated personnel . 

D. The establishment of procedures and technic-. ics for ascertain- 
ing that the certilicated employee is maintaining proper con- 
trol and is preserving a suitable learning environment. 22 

The heart of tlic Stull 15111, then, is to measure tlu progress of students 
against an cstablishc^d standard and then judge the coiipctencc of a 
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teacher's perfovmancy by how well his studetits meet that standard. 

In short, the accoLintability movoincnt is, if carried forward vigor- 
ously, going to dissolve substantially the teacher's splicre of influence 
and therefore disrupt the balance of power concept of authority ar. defined 
in the modern bureaucracy. By having precise knowledge of classroom goals 
and objectives, as V7ell as student performance levels, and by having a 
mandate that teachers must be held accountable to acceptable performance 
levels, the administrator is finding himself propelled into that educa- 
tional domain which had previously been (on an infer. ^al basis) part of the 
teacher's sphere of influence. Under the accountability umbrella, then, 
the role of the administrator becomes one of ensuria-; quality control in 
the classroom * The act of ensuring quality control i;uggests a return to 
the classical organizational theorist's reliance on iiormal bureaucratic 
rules and procedures, use of sanctions, emphasis on organizational dis- 
cipline, etc., for management control of the educational process. 

The Barnard thesis of authoritative control by 5,ubordinates must- be 
touched upon as it relates to the trend of accountability. If a school 
system stipulates that the goals and objectives of the various subject 
area classrooms must be clearly defined in measurabK- terms and agreed 
upon by teachers and administrators (and often paren^.s), and if the 
performanr:e of students is evaluated against these si:ipulated goals, then 
there is little opportunity for the teachers to exerrise their informal 
authority of ignoring the whole thing. Once the prelection of tenure 
has been removed and the classroom activity and outp-.it has been thrown 
open for public inspection and evaluation, much of li^e informal authority 
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of teachers will dissipate. 

However, the issue is not merely as simple as it has been statctd 
thus far. With the arrival of accountability in the classroom, there 
will be no easy road to educational change because of the dissolution 
of the teacher's sphere of influence and the strengllieni ng of the hand 
of the school administrator. As Ralph Spencer pointr^ out, a "consequence 
of the accountability emphasis is increased conflict due to its head- 
long clash with other simultaneous movements. Collective bargaining 
by teachers i? the most obvious of those. Teacher prrformance standards, 
conditions of employment and management prerogatives are part of 
negotiated agreements. The pressure for results is .seen as the managt.— 

ment push for productivity and runs counter to the values generally held 

23 

by bargaining employee groups." 

Collective Negotiations and the Modern Bureaucracy 

The decade of the 1960*s witnessed an upheaval in all our institu- 
tions: political, religious, economic, and social. The educational 
institution was no exception. "It was then," Willia i Castetter writes, 
"that the teachers began to organize in protest agai:ist employment condi- 
tions generated by social unrest. The movement has .*:ince led to demands 
for better salaries, protection against physical assault, economic 
security, freedom from paternalism, and the right to participate in 

decisions affecting the conditions under which profc^isional personnel 
24- 

work." By October,!, 1969, twenty-two states had legislation per- 
mi-ttiny, or mandating school boards to bargain with p.i])lj.c school teachers. 

The collective bar,",alning process v;ill have sif, .ilicant implications 
for the modern educational bureaucracy due to its i.:\i'ict on the balance 
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of pov7or in the schools. JiisL as Llie accountabilit y- t rend is cu Jino 
tho sphere of influence mainCained by tlie ticnchors, i he colh'ctiivo b ar- 
gai ning, trend is eroding the sphere of infliienco i-ia j ntiaincd by the adr.dnis- 
trators . Issues that have always been solely in the domain of the 
administrators arc now often considered legitimate bargaining issues, 
such as: teacher salaries, teacher-student ratios, out-of-class assign- 
ments, free time during the school day, classroom suj>ervision procedures, 
grievance procedures, vacation schedules, and the like. 

As the collective bargaining process makes deeper and deeper inroads 
into the management of schools, the traditional bureaucratic process of 
organizational control will more and more be neutralized. As Castctter 
pointed out, the subordinates will have rights and nol just oblip^ations 
as was the case with the traditional bureaucracy. Also, the organization 
will be far less intimadaring to the ego and creativ- spirit of subordinates 
due to the formally established grievance procedures as well as the 
participation in the decision-making process. 

The collective bargaining process incorporated in the management 
process will have the effect of thrusting the teacher into the sphere 
of influence which has traditionally been within the domain of the 
administrator. Chester Nolte identifies some of the differences in 
management practice v;hich will ensue. 
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Proccdin-cs 



Trad? tlonal Approach 

1. One-way comiiunication. 

2. Narrow sphere of bargaining, 
often confined to economic 
matters only. 

3. Superintendent represented 
teachers to the board and the 
board to teachers. 

4. Board alv;ays has last word. 



5. Courts finally resolved dis- 
putes; losers paid costs. 



6. Good faith not mandated. 



7. Written personnel policies 
sometimes lacking. 



8. Divergencies betv;een the policy 
and practice often v;ent un- 
explained. 



Co 11 e c t i vc ]l ciV p, a in i n App ro.K-h 

Two-V:7ay communlcat i on . 

Parties may elect to bargain on a 
broad scale. 



Both parties roprcsonted by expert 
representativcT. of their ov;n choosing. 

Impasse procedures provided; neither 
party can be allowed to paralyze the 
bargaining process . 

Third parties .ailed in to intervene 
in resolution of disputes; costs 
shared equally 

Good faith bar[';aiuing mandated and 
assured legisi c tively and by written 
agreement. 

Written agreements set term5> and 
conditions of j^crsonnnl administra-^ 
tion. 

Constant dialo^^uc permits discussion 
of divergencies between policy and 
practice . 



9. Unilateral. 

10. Paternalistic. 

11. Authoritarian. 

12. Management stronger. 

13. Board more pov;erful, 

14. Counter offer not required, 

15. Parties not required to meet, 



Power Relationship s 

Bilateral . 



Cooperative shaving of decision-making 

Democratic. 

Egalitarian . 

Parties equal in power to require per- 
formance from other party. 
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Quid pro qwo . 

C«u»nf rontation nnndatcd. 
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The Modern Bureaucracy Updated 

In short, it appears to this writer that the collidii\s trends of 
accountability and collective bargaining will result in another type of 
power balance in the schools. This time, however, it will not be made 
up of formal authority in the hands of administrators end informal 
authority in the hands of teachers. This time the balance of power will 
be maiiitained by formal authority resting in the hands of both administra- 
tors and teachers . 

The new balance of pa^er arrangements wil'J have significant implica- 
tions for the process of change. The following hypotheses predict impacts 
that the updated educational bureaucracy will have on the process of change. 

1. Planned Chancre . Hypothesis: "The more contractually formalized the 
dual sources of authority become in their relationships, the greater 
the reliance on the planned change process." The change process will 
place a great deal more emphasis on planned change, and less on spon- 
taneous, evolutionary type change. The administrators and teachers 
will be guiding the change process by formal agreement and this process 
necessarily requires well thoughtout positions on both sides of the bar- 
gaining table. 

2. District - Wi de Change . Hypothesis: "The more contractually formalized 
the dual sources of authority become in their relationships, the more 
expansive the bargaining units will become." As a school system adjusts 
to the formal, planned change process, the school district office, as 
opposed to the local school unit, will become the bargaining agent for 
reasons of economy, expertise, and responsibility. 
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3. Uniform Change > Hypothesis. **Tho more contractually formalized the 
dual sources of authority become in their relationships, the more 
uniform the process of change will becoaie/' As tlie district central 
office becomes tlie change broker for the di tire administrative system 
of the district, the character of the change process will be marked 
by its uniformity. If change is to be a produce of formal negotiation, 
it is economical and efficient (for both sides) to include in the 
process as large an organizational unit as possible. 

^* Rate of Change . Hypthesis: **The more contractui^l ly formalized the 
dual sources of authority become in their relationsliips , the slower 
the rate of change will become." The change process will necessarily 
become slow and methodical. That is because cham.c oriented agreements 
will have to be negotiated between the parties involved and precise 
responsibilities as V7ell as evaluation procedures v/ill have to be 
defined. Also,, agreement on the need for change ^;ill have to be 
established on both sides. 

5. Degree of Successful Change . Hypothesis: "The more contractually 

formalized the dual sources of authority become in their relationships, 
the more the change initiatives will cohere to the system." Even 

though the process change will be slow and methodical, more of the 

I 
I 

change initiatives will "catch on and hold." The adhesiveness of the 
change can be attributed to the negotiated agreeircnts which include 

clearly defined evaluative procedures as well as \ighly visible output 

expectations. It will be quite difficult for tearhors or administrators 

to retain their pre-change behaviors simply by ir^ivring the wliole effort. 
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6* £!l£ilia£ tlated from Outsido tha System ^ lIypothe5:is : '*Thc more 
contrcictually formal iijed tlie dual sources of authority become in 
their relationships, the more tlic cliangc efforts wi^l be initiated 
from outside the system." Because of the difficulties involved in 
formally negotiating the change process from irside the system, more 
and more of tl)e change efforts wil) be initiated from outside Die 
system. This may come in the way of mandated cliange from the state 
legislature, as in the case of tlie Stull Bill, or from community 
pressure groups, such as minority groups, or Federal funding agoncles. 

Summary 

To an outsider looking in at the organisation and administration of 
the school, the process of educational change must seem to be a question 
of direction rather than method. After all, the full weight of managerial 
control rests with the chief school officer and he is legally empovjcred 
to command the obedience of his subordinates. The chief sch.ool officer, 
on the other hand, is usually the first to suggest that the power to 
command is more often illusion than fact. 

A closer analysis of the inner workings of the school reveals n dual 
system of authority: one rooted in the formal structuies of official law 
and policy and the other rooted in the informal structure of teacher 
professionalism and colleagueship. Even though informal, the latter is no 
less real. The modern educational bureaucracy is n creation of the two 
systems of aut^^ority which, through a balance of povcr relationships, must 
purposely coincide in their objectives and behaviors or the system V7ill have 
extreme difficulty in altering consciously its established course. BoCh 
the administrative structure and the professional corps of teachers have 
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the tools nnd rntionnle to effectively disable the chan<ic efforts of the 
other when the other attempts to invade a sphere of influence to which 
access had traditionally been deni.ed. 

However, a new stage is now being set which will ciller the informal 
balance of power relationship, and the outcome will result in a signifi- 
cantly different form of educational bureaucracy. The .simultaneously 
erupting pressures for accountability in the classroor.i and collective 
bargaining will formally and forcefully alter the exi.*aing spheres of 
influence. The outcome will, the author believes, find the school 
administrator emeshed in engineering and managing the output of the class- 
room and the teacher corps will be immersed in contra^ ting the conditions 
and character of its universe of work. 

The implications for the process of change are cen-uderable.' To this 
writer it appears that the change process will be gulcled by formal, con- 
tractual agreement, carried forward in standardised district-wide programs » 
slow but constant under continuous pressure from systems located outside 
the. boundaries of the school and, perhaps most import. lat of all, the change 
efforts will ''stick" and not erode back to the status quo. Obviously, these 
latter comments are little better than educated guessos at this point in 
time, but if the present organizational trends continue at their current 
rate of speed, the schools might well find themselve.s in a revised version 
of the mt'dern bureaucracy. 
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